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the cause of freedom, she went to Paris, where,
in a short time, owing to the unforeseen progress
of the Revolution, she was virtually imprisoned,
in the sense of being unable to return to England.
Mere she met Captain Gilbert Imlay, an American,
between whom and herself an attachment sprang
up, and whose wife, in all but the legal and religious
ceremony, she became.    This step she took in full
conscientiousness.     Had she married Imlay she
must have openly declared her true position as a
British subject, an act which would have been
fraught with the most dangerous, perhaps fatal
consequences to them both,    A woman of strong
religious feeling, she had upheld the sanctity of
marriage in  her writings, yet  not on  religious
grounds.    The heart of marriage, and reason for
it, with her, was love*    She regarded herself as
Imlay's lawful wife, and had perfect faith in his con-
stancy.    It wore out, however, and after causing
her much suspense, anxiety, and affliction, he finally
left her with a little girl some eighteen months
old.    Her grief was excessive, and for a time
threatened to affect her reason.    But her healthy
temperament prevailed, and the powerful tie of
maternal love saved her from the consequences of
despair.    It was well for her that she had to work
hard at her literary occupations to support herself
and her little daughter.

It was   at   this  juncture   that   she became